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POBWBAW. |parents to worship with and hear the | known—all the rest retire back into th 
puceredtinete Tater: SY wes _. | good eld man who gave him to baptism. | darkest antiquity. They were cultiva- 
: ey | Why even the very school-house, associa- ted ata time when your ancestors were 
SAYS yf |ted in youthful days with thoughts of fer- | roaming over the morasses of the bean- 
ey —— ule and task, now comes back to bring | tiful, free and merry England-(cheer: 
free jeetireg ‘pleasant remembrances of many an ats | —when our ancestors were roaming pain 
BEX [3 = ‘tachment there formed, many an occasion | ted savages through the land. Aye, and 
ivi ‘that called forth some generous exhibition when the Romans and Greeks were liv- 
of the traits of human nature. There he ing on beech nuts and acoras.— (Hear, 
————SSSSSSEeESEs — |learned some uf his heart’s best emotions.) hear.) It seems, in fact, that in refe; 
For the Green Mountain Gem. | There, perchance, he first met the being, | ence to the progress of agriculture, man- 
The Old Man's Riddle. \who by her love and tenderness, in after | kind has followed the curious | ww which 
‘life, has made home for him happier even | Mr.Owen alluded to at the council dinne: 
Far Seep eee neuneen OF Oe eine werkng, wane, ‘than that which childhood knew. There} yesterday—the law governs the rumina 


While nature’s wild numbers were flung to the breeze : ‘ ‘ ° “ 
“ are certain feelings of humanity— and 


The storms of the mountains awoke in my breast 


A grandeur that stirred whea the storm was at rest. {those too among the best—that can find | out to us most beautifully that the ru 
Bright scenes by the starlight my fancy unrolt?d, jan appropriate place for their exercises | minating animals there have a large fat 
- visi that rushed on the poets of ol : . ae ere ane: 5 

ee ee Ne only by one’s own fireside. There isa |lump between the shoulders. This is 
But deep in my bosom love’s embers were strown ; , a : : : ‘ R 
{saw fair Matilda—my beart was her own. ‘sacredness inthe privacy of that spot, nourished and grows in the first five 
Her cheek bore the tint of the wild rose’s dye, iwhich it were a species of desecration to | months in the year, when there is plenty 
Aad Caper Me had of Ber beight-tewing ope, violate. He who seeks wantonly to in-|of food, and they get along with th 
folaid with the diamond and dipt in the dew, 4 “] 3 q ; bd ‘ 

i we¢ — ‘ss é i as re s <i « n 1 , 
SE dala eli aad Sites call tous, vade it, is neither more nor less than a/ hump as well as they can through the 
My spitit came down from its suarings above, villain: and hence there exists no surer seven succeeding months of scarcity. 
And dwelt in the dowery temple of Love ; test of the debasement of morals in a com- So itseems with mankind with respect 
l remember, one morsing—bright morning of May, 'munity. than the disposition tu tolerate, to agricultural discoveries. In the very 
She gave me her hand, we smiled, and away ; le Par ei aaa e Yor te . . , ' 

‘in any mode, the man who disregards the | infancy of the race, they get this large 


Away through the fields and the woody hills flew, 
With hearts that were light as the roses were new. 


ting animals in the tropics. He pointed 


sanctities of private life. In the turmoils | fat hump between the shoulders; and for 


| remember the mossy rock where we sat down, of the world, let there be at least one spot 8.000 vears they lived upon this little or 


wane > Roan oe oe Somewetn Mey Comeaewe, jwise the poor man may find affection | nothing else.— (Cheers and laughter 


Confiding, our arms would each other entwine, 
As yielded her love-heaving bosom to mine. 


Months followed each other—three years lewawey, | dulge a confidence that is not likely to be | gil we may now see in use in the south 
Ti . = pt intel \ 2 < , sl . . 

te ASP a geg us neg file — abused ! of Ku ope. We see it still in the h inds 

i § é fer, 2ep. pure ne \ a a » 2 ‘ . 

aa | — cigg Of the peasantry as we discover it in bax 
iad vicing a ig . { - j sR J ' .— 2 , , clive = é : vies a i “ i . 
Now say, ye that hear me, what reason )’ve shown, | ANGLO AGRICULTURE vclow We give | relic fon the sculptured remains oO} anti- 
Why the young, fair matilde should not be my own! an extract from the address of Hon. Ed- quity. It is a most pleasing fact, that 
“rigs fs any rege amr anatase ‘ward Everett before the Royal Agricultu- | tlls revival of the great art of agricul 


J burst from the arms of my loved one away ,— 
Her cheek was all fever, her tears not a few, iral Meeting in England. It shows that 
As 1 kissed her and bade her forever adieu. 

‘iwice twenty-five summers have since passed between, 


the improvements in agriculture are 


j 


that is disinterested—where he may in-| The very plow that we read of in Vir- 


ture in these latter days of the world is 
the work of the Anglo Saxon race 
)which you havespoken. It has been left 


of 


Yet never that beautiful maiden have seen : chiefly the work of the Anglo Saxon jig you, and if you will permit me to sa‘ 
We met, lov’d and parted ; the story is o’er— " } $ ane ‘ ] ees me : 0 “+ y 
We sought nothing further, expected no more. race . | tous, living as we do in this ungenial Cil- 
Now ye who are witty, and ye who are wise, It is a most remarkable fact, if you | Mate, beneath these weeping skies (the 
Resolve me the riddle or yield me the prize. will pardon me for indalging in a gener- rain was at this moment descending in 
Peacham, September 1843. Xr al reflection, that till lately all great dis- | torrents, and the observation was loudly 








™ coveries and improvements in agricul- | cheered), it has been left to us to do that 


MISCELLANY, ‘ture seein to liave been the product of | Which not Italy nor Grecce has heen 


J 
' 
| 


Who can tell, my Jord, when that instra- 


. . . < © | > 7 « re ; 
the verv earliest infancy of mankiad.— able to do with all their sunny climate.- 
e . r . . - ° 
Yes, and it is the want of those tropical 


HOME AFFECTION. ment that lies at the basis of all civilza- {laxuries, those enervating breezes of the 


The heart has memories that cannot die. tion, the plow, was invented! Who can 
The rough rubs of the world cannot |tell, when man first called in the part- 


south, that has given you, that, has 
igiven us, that hardihood, that persever- 


obliterate them. They are memories of | ners of his labor, the horse, the ox, the | #"ce, that industry, that resolution, 


home—early home. There is magie in cow,the swine, the sheep, aud took 't 
the very sound! There is the old tree 
. } ve . 7 eww ! 
ier wich the light-hearted boy swung: 


hat are worth all the spices and all the 


thein into profitable alliance with him gold of the tropics. (Cheers.) Yes, it is 
self? If vou could find out who was | this that enables youto make that boast 


iM many a summer day—yonder the riv- the shepherd that first caught the wild jin which I hope you will permit me, for 


er in which he learned to swim—there dog, and tanght him to help and tend) ™y country, to join— 
the house in which he knew a parent’s ‘the flock, you ought terear up a monu- | “ Man is the nobier growth our soil supplies, 

love, and found a parent’s protection!— | ment of brass or a marble cenotaphi to his And souls are r.pened in our northorn skies.” 
Now there is the room in which he rom- memory —a higher monument than | 
ped with brother or sister—long since, | was ever raised to hero or monarcl:.— 
alas! laid in the grave to which he must: Who knows where the cereal grains or 
soon be gathered, overshadowed by yon ‘esculent roots were first cultivated ?— 
old church. whither, with a joyoustroop! There is but one of them, as you know, «alle ‘ 
like himself, he has often followed his ‘the potatoe, of which the history is “gals” will be iron hearted. 





An exchange paper, speaking of iron 
cradles, says that the babies rocked in 
them will probably be men of * iron 
nerves.” And we may iufer that the 
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The Death of Sunmmner. 


ty the lengthening twilight hours, 

By the chilland frequent showers, 

By the flow’rets pale and faded, 

By the leaves with russet shaded, 

By the gray and clouded morn, 

By the drooping ears of corn, 
Ripened now, and earthward tending, 
As man when full of years is bending 
‘Towards his kindred dust, where he 
Lowly soon shall withering be; 

By the silence of each grove, 

Vocal late with notes of love, 

By the meadows overspread 

With the spider’s wavy thread, 

By the soft and shadowy eky, 

By the thousand tears that lie 

Every weeping bough beneath,— 
Summer! we perceive thy death. 
Summer! all thy charms are past: 
Summer! thou art waning fast: 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes ; 

Day by day more feebly shining, 
Sees thy glorious beams declining, 
Though thy wan and sickly smile 
Faintiv lingers yet awhile. 

Thrush and nightingale have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song ; 
And on every lonely beight 

Swallows gather for their flight. 
Streams, that in their sparkling course 
Rippling flowed, are dark and hoarse ; 
While the gale’s inconstant tone, 
Sweeping through the valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mourniul breath, 
Requiems for sweet Summer’s ceath. 








MORAL BIGAKI 


———$——$—— 








For the Green Mountain Gem. 
CONSCIENCE. 


With reason high, 
‘To balance right and wrong, and conscience quick 
To chose or to reject. POLLOK. 


The following remarks on conscience 
and its infallibility, are made in conse- 
quence of a conversation whieh IT had 
a few days since with a friend, whe- 
ther asa witness or criterion it be infalli- 
ble. Jn writing upon this as well as oth- 
er metaphysical subjects, I am aware that 
there is a difficulty hard to be overcome, 
arising from a misconception of the term 
used. Metaphysical writers often use 
different terms to define the same thing, 
and thus not unfrequently convey differ- 
ent and perhaps erroneous ideas to each 
other and to their readers. Doubtless 
this is one cause of the different notions 
of conscience. Some define it to be the 
moral sense ; others, an internal or self- 
knowledge, or judgment of right and 
wrong ; or the faculty, power or princi- 
ple within us which decides on the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of our own ac- 
tions and affections, and instantly ap- 
proves or condemns them ; and others 
the inner consciousness of our moral ac- 
tions. All, doubtless, are intending to 
convey what the original Greek word, 
suneidesis—from the verb suneidee, transla~ 
ted conscience in the eighth and tenth 
chapters of I Corinthians—signifies con~ 
sciousness ; to feel within: one’s self; to 


‘beconscious. This every individual has, 
‘though it may differ in different individ- 
uals in degree and vividness. 
distinction can be made between this and 
conscience, it must be this, that conscience 
isthe original, the @ priori ground or 
cause of this concsiousness ; even as the 
sensorium is the subjective ground of our 
sensations ; yet the common conscious» 
ness alone gives us a knowledge of these 
sensations. The auditory nerve, for in- 
stance, is excited and a sensation produ- 
ced, but consciousness is a witness of this 
sensation. Its testimony can any one 
doubt ? or is it possible for any one not 
to rely upon it? ‘At this point skepti- 
_cism itself expires ; for as Descartes says, 
let a man doubt of every thing else, he 
cannot doubt that he doubts. Conscious- 
“ness, then, is an unquestionable authority; 
i{ts testimony is infallible, and no indi- 
‘vidual is destitute of it.” If any indi- 
vidual disputes this and denies that he 
| has a consciousness, ** the light of all our 
vseeing,” which makes known to hiin his 
‘every act, I cannot believe him; be« 
cause, in so doing, he would destroy his 
jown personality. The only question, 
then, that can arise, is, what is the rela- 
tion of conscience to our inner, or, in 


duty, of right and wrong? If they are 
not identical, it must be that of cause and 
effect. Conscience-must be the original, 
the apriori cause of this inner conscious- 
ness. But this, Cousin says, is unques- 
tionable, is infallible; yet it is an effect 
produced, and the cause must be adequate 
to produce the effect ; the inferior can- 
not produce the superior, nor the fallible 
| the infallible ; therefore, on this ground, 
‘conscience, unless it be infallible, caunot 
produce an infallible consciousness. It 
is not only thus connected, but it seems 
to be a modification, a spontaneity of 
conscience, making known to us its in- 
ward workings, and inseparable from it. 
The original word, as used by St. Paul, 
and even the Latin roots, con and scio, 
from which our word conscience is deri- 
ved, make it identical with this inner 
consciousness. 

All the philosophers of the Platonic 
schoo) down to Cousin have taught that, 
** sentiment of reason and of moral obli- 
gation which reason reveals and imposes, 
is consciousness in its highest degree and 
office ; it is moral consciousness, or con- 
science, properly so called.” 

This is a faithful witness of our moral 
acts and instantly approves or condemns 
them. It is ever present, taking cogni- 
zance of the least deviation from duty, 
nor can any one fice from it. It is 

“ An individua: sovereignty, that none 
Created might, unpunished, bind or touch, 


Unbound, save by the eternal laws of God, 
And unamenable to all below.” 


Ldo not wish to be understood that it 
teaches men what is right or wrong, for 
this is the office of reason ; or that it al- 
ways debars them from doing wrong, for 





this would also destroy their free will. 


If, then, a! 


other words, our moral consciousness of 


it is true men can go counter to its ad. 
monitions, but they cannot escape the 

alty, for its decision will be ‘toot ong 
and as infallible as their own conscig “ 
ness. Time cannot obliterate the 
grateful deed or the immoral act ‘a 
done. It lives in consciousness a loath, 
some moral spot.” Repentance conn: 
wash it out ; restitution or forgiveness a 
the injured, does not take away the shame 
or the remorse felt from the conscious 
ness of the deed done. Reflect, as Serr 
one does more or less, on the first Vicious 
|motive conceived, or unjust deed done 
and conscience will tell you its characte, 





as distinetly and as vividly now as it di) 
‘the moment it was conceived or commit. 
ited. Nay, as one retires from the }: 
world or shuts his eyes on the closins 
paren of life the compunctions of con. 
iscience will grow more distinct and viy. 
lid. It is this that “* makes cowards of us 
pall.” Itis this ‘ blushing, shame-faced 
spirit, that mutineers in a man’s bosom - 
ihe cannot steal but it accuseth him ; hye 
| cannot swear but it checks him.” It was 
'thisthat presented so many obstacles to 
| deter one of the murderers of the Duke 
of Clarence ; ‘‘ not fearing to kill him, 
having a warrant ;” but the condemna- 
tion from which no warrant could defend 
him. It was the lashings of conscience 
that filled the wretched Altamont with 
anguish and horror, as he approached the 
close of life, its busy scenes shutting from 
his view. Follow hiim then to the other 
world with the same consciousness—and 
if he have it not he cannot be punished 
or rewarded there for the deeds done here 
—-and this consciousness rendered more 
sensible, being freed from the earth. In 
that world, with a conscience ever active, 
can he escape the just retribution of his 
moral acts? Can repentance there, as 
it cannot here, remove the shame, the 
remorse of a guilty conscience ? or will 
they ever be freed from consciousness ? 


sy 





“ Not so the actions done 
In time, the deeds of reasonable men. 
As if engraven with pen of iron grain, 
| And laid in flinty rock, they stand, unchanged, 
| Written on the various pages of the past: 
If good, in rosy characters of love ; 
| If bad, in letters of vindictive fire. 
* * * * * Nor yet 
Forgetfulness, nor God jmputing not, 
| Can wash the guilty deed, once done, from out 
| The faithful annals of the past: who reads, 
| And many read, there finds. it, as it was, 
And is, and shal! forever be,—a dark, 
Unnatural, and loathly moral spot.” 

ISOLANI. 











For the Green Mountain Gem. 


DEATH. 


* Death loves 4 shining mark—asignal blow-- 
A blow which, while it executes, a!arms, 
And startles thousands with a single fa!!!” 


Often, in moments of sadness, have I 
viewed death in its various forms. 
have contemplated the youthful warrior 
extended. upon the field of slaughter, 
with the visions of glory and the aspira- 
tions of chivalry still quivering on his 
lips and lighting up his countenance. 
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have seen death, approaching in all the 
composure of expected dissolution, met 
with Christian fortitude and hope ; the 
jowerless victim confronting the grim 
monster without shrinking, thereby de- 
riving him of the triumphs of victory. 
| have contemplated death in all the ag- 
sravated forms of violeace ; by the gib- 
het, the axe, the cross, the stake, as well 
as by the earthquake, the tempest, the 
lightning and the whirlwind, overwhelin- 
ing the guilty and the innocent in one 
commou ruin! I have seen death enter 
the bright halo of prosperity, and, with 
nalicious triumph, regardless of parens 
tal affection, or the bursting hearts, the 
tender relations and sympathies of 
friends, he proceeds to execute his com- 


mission, and seems to exult with fiendish 
{ 


joy at the wreck he has made of human 
passions in seizing the richest prize and 
culling ‘* his victim from the fairest fold.”’ 

We can hardly coneeive of a stronger 
satire upon the character of death than 
that, while he spares the thorn and the 
thistle, he should pluck the fairest, sweet- 
est flowers, aad mark for his victims the 
most interesting specimens of humanity— 
those who are buoyant with health and 
beauty, and have the elasticity of youth 
visible in every volition, and whose intel- 
lectual capacity and aspirations give pro- 
mise of early and happy maturitv. Who, 
alter considering the character of death, 
can look upon it without fear and dread ? 
It defies the fortitude of philosophy and 
mocks its vain attempts to explain the 
reason or nature of the alarm. Indeed, 
some philosophers have painted the hour 
of death, if boldly met, as the noblest 
test of manhood; but alas! the mighty 
eflorts which they have made tifat their 
last moments may be consistent with their 
teachings, and their utter, melancholy 
failures, ought to set the question forever 


it rest, 


nd feminine fear, have expressed the 
createst terror on meeting it. It would 
vem by their actions that those who are 
most weary of life are most fearless of 
‘leath ; butif reason was sufficiently ex- 
ercised the magnitude of the crime would 
len prevent the suicide. 

Wien enlightened philosophers, de- 
nouncing all rejigion and morality as 
‘peculation and priesteraft, calmy teach 

‘:in the face of reason and nature, that 
“a0 1D any state may fearlessly meet 
“eal, they take upon themselves an aw- 
''l responsibility. The last moments of 
Hume, Hobbe, Voltaire and hundreds of 
“lers that might be mentioned, afford 
ueancholy examples of the issue of such 
reasoning. Who would choose, for the 
» tament of all the pleasures of this 
~ under their most flattering and fasci- 
en forms, to go off the stage with such 
thie = be haunted by the gorgons 
Needs ered imagination may create ; 
|, © tortured with eternal doubts, with 
, Shate hopes and fears,wishing to make 
“th cousistent with their life and creed, 


wdy 


Those who have most contemn- ‘utopian, and that if death ever comes 
ed this dread of death, as a childish | without fear it is when it is met by the 
Christian in the full triumphs of faith. 


| yet conscious that the crisis has arrived, | 
|and doubting the theory of their doctrine, 
its efficacy and its truth, but too proud to 
| yield to the voice of reason, to the striv- 
ings of the Almighty, or to the humbler, 
teachings of their fellow men ? they cling | 
to that fatality which has afforded them 
moments of sunshine in the halcyon days 
of youth, when all was replete with vig- 
or, but which has retreated with remark- 
able exactness as adversity has approach- 
ed, lias always been coy in hours of dis- 
tress and anguish. Consummate fools ! 
to run such a hazzard ; to place their eter- 
nal all at the beck of a chimerical theory 
based upon human inclination and the 
unrestrained gratification of human pas- 
sions. 

Look ! thou man of fate ; thou ape of 
humanity ; eternal satire upon the vanity | 
of mortals; cast one look at the shade of 
Addison ; arouse his slumbering ashes, 
and fromthe dark portals of the grave 
let him thunder in your ears his last eter- 
nal sentence : ‘* See in what peace a Chris- 
tian candie!” If this is not sufficiently 
admonitory and effectual, pass cautiously, 
if you have any of the cant of supersti- 
tion, tread lightly around the tomb of 
Hobbe and Voltaire, challenge their ghast- 
ly spectres, let them appear in the distor- 
ted gasp of dissolution with their mighty 
minds wreught up to the highest pitch 
of mental suffering, and they will pre- 
sent a more powertul, a more humilia- 
ting example. 

1 cannot have fellowship with him 
who is ever declaring his contempt of 
death. Philosophy has established no 
rational theory as the foundation of such 
doctrine. The voice of reason and na- 
ture ; the melancholy examples of past 
experience ; the word and attributes of 
| God tell us in terms too plain to be mis- 
understood that these speculations are 


























There are many raasons why death | 
should be regarded with fear. Although 
|it may be the most familiar incident to 
which humanity is subject, and although 
thousands of millions have passed the or- 
deal, yet it comes armed with the same 
inexplicable dread, and will appear as; 
mysterions and unwelcome to the last vic- 
tim on the list of humanity as it has to 
inen under the same circumstances at any 


former period. 

Death dissolves the social relations and | 
shuts up the tender sensibilities of our 
nature by removing the object of our} 
love. It snatches friends and relatives | 
from usin whom perhaps we had cen-' 


tered our hopes and joys, or whose 








long been accustomed to flow, and with 
the mighty force of mental convulsion 
has thrown the affections back upon the 


heart like an overwhelming torrent. 
Manevs. 





Bradford, September 18453. 


ithe thief of 


‘‘ bright forms of beauty ” had been the | 
channel in which our sympathiess had | 
ives: [have to leave her at the watch-ma- 











CompLimMentaL.— The following com- 
pliment was lately paid by a Parisian 
dentist to a lady. te had made several 
ineffectual attempts to draw out her tooth 
and finding at last that he must give it 
up, he apologised by saying :—* The 
fact is, madam, it is impossible for any 
thing bad to come out of vour mouth. | 


Domestic TRanscenpentatism. Folks 
don’t go to bed now-a-days—thev _re- 
tire. Nobody eats their dinner—-people 
take some refreshment. Nobody goes 
to church—but the people attend divine 
service. There is no Sunday—it is Sah 
bath. No one gets histooth pulled out 
—he has it extracted. 


A parent who sends his son into the 
world uneducated, and without skill in 
any art or science, does as great injury to 
mankind as to his own family; he de- 
frauds the community of ausefal citizen, 
and bequeaths to us a nuisance. 





Crepitinc.—An editor out west saw 
an article credited to ‘ John Neal’s 
Brother Jonathan.” He copied it  in- 
to his paper and being a man of brevity, 
credited to ‘‘Jonathan Neal.” 





A literary lady informed a Southern 
editor, not long since, that ‘the origin 
of Cupid and Physic was in the Vaccum 
at Rome, where the Pope keeps all his 
male cows.”’ 


—_——_—- -- 


Latest Casr or Deticacy.—A mod- 
est young lady left the table at a Hotel, 
the other day, because one of the waiters 
had the immodesty to place salad before 
her, whithout first properly dressing it. 


Procrastination has been called a thief, 
time. I wish it were no 
worse thana thief. Jt is a murderer; 
and that which it kills is not time merely, 
but the immortal! soul. 


“Top your jaw dare,” said Cuffee to 
two companions who were wrangling, 
“top your jaw, or you will be as big 
black guards as de Congress-men.” 





The 2tHake may be perfectly cured 
without pain by the French specific.-- 
Mercury 

We wonder if the specific is hard 
2TaKke, if not, we will try it 4thwith. 





Quite Hanpy.—-A loving couple up 
coutry have a pipe made with two hand- 
les so,that they can both smoke at the same 
time. 


“Is your watch a lever?” ‘Lever - 


/ker’s once a week for repairs.” 





The timid man is alarmed before the 
danger, the coward during t and the 
brave man after it. 
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MORAL TALES. 


THE SON’S WIFE. 

‘| know we shan’t like her,’ said Aunt. 
Sarah, decisively, putting her knitting | 
needle in its sheath; ‘her mother was. 
queer before her, and every body knows | 
the Stapletons are an odd set. A me- | 
chanie’s daughter too !? 

But what have you against them ? 
asked the brother of the intended bride-, 
croom, standing up against the whole! 
host ; ‘is she still ill-bred, or no house-| 
keeper, ora dunce, or extravagant, or a 
woman of ill-regulated tem per ? 

‘ Well, I don’t know, but l’ve heard she 
had nothing to boast of in the way of 
manners . said Aunt Sarah. 

‘And I don’t believe she’s a house kee- 
per; who ever knew one of your pro- 
digies that was? said another. 

‘ Then she isa prodigy,’ said the broth- | 
er; butthe storm went on regardless of 
his remark. 

‘She hasn’t common sense, in spite of 
her romance,’ said one. 

‘She'll spend twice Tom’s income,’ 
said another, raising her voice. | 

She’s no doubt a scold, for what thin’! 
body isn’t ?’ said another, in a voice more 
shrill. 

‘Andas proud as Lucifer,’ chimed in 
a sixth ina yet higher key. 

‘And Tom will get enough of love and | 
Mary Stapleton before six months, if she’s 
the coquette I’ve heard,’ said the last, 
witha shrill intonation, that rose over | 
the din of the battle. Tom’s brother | 
similed, and to avoid the tempest he could 
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habit of having his own way, and the sly lexclamation extorted even from th, 
. NC 


inuendos of his sisters and aunts, and 


even oneor two attacks from his lady 
mother, failed to have any effect on him. 


He still visited Mary Stapleton, and at 
length anounced his approaching marriage 
with her. 

The conclave of aunts and sisters and 
other relatives, who alway's consituted a 
sort of committee of advice on such occa- 
sions, was thunderstruck. Marry Mary 
Stapleton—the thing was preposterous ! 
To visit her was bad enough; but to make 
her his wife—why, the blood of the Ir- 
vines would cry out against it, and it was 
questionable whether their knightly an- 
cestors could thereafter sleep quietly in 
their coffins. A grand sanhedrim was 


/summoned,to which the offender’s broth- 
‘er was invited, and the result we have 


seen. No one thought of remonstrating 
with the young man, for all knew the 
determination which formed the most 
striking part of his character, and they 


‘were, therefore, fain to content them- 


selves with finding fault with the inten- 


‘ded bride ; and since not one knew any- 


thing against her, this was no very diffi- 
cult task. 

They were married. Now, as Mrs. 
Irvine prided herself on her politeness, 


she anounced that all the outward forms 


of civility must bestowed on the bride, 
though none were required to pay any 
further attentions, or to throw any real 
warmth of manner into the courtesies 
with which they received Tom’s wife.— 
The widow’s word was law, and accor- 
dingly the whole family went in due 
forin to the wedding. It was very gen- 


who envied her most. 

‘{ had noidea she understood music 
and so thoroughly,’ said one. “4 

‘Where could she have learne 
said another. 

‘ But we will ask her to play on ti, 
harp tomorrow evening,’ said a third. 
What a pity Mrs. Irvine hasn't the 
instrument, or we might see the S ™ 
tons discomfited to-night.’ 

To-morrow night came, and with it a 
party at asister’s of late Judge Irving 
It was known that Mrs. Seymour ha 
the only harp in the village,consequent|y 
it was impossible the bride knew how 
to play on the instrument. 

We shall not attempt to paint the as- 
tonishment of the conspirators when she 
walked composedly to the harp and play- 
ed a very dificult piece, accompanying j: 
with her voice. ea 

An involuntary burst of delight testifie,! 
the opinions of the company, the portion 
of which, not being in the secret of the 
plot, did not fail to express approbation, 

‘Where did your sister Jearn the hary 
asked one of the Irvines. 

‘ She spent two years in Philadelphiy, 
was the quiet answer. 

Every evening during the week som 
new attempt was inade to unmask, as th: 
conspirators said, the want of breeding 
and accomplishments in the son’s wife 
but each trial met with signal disappoint- 
ment; and at the end of the marriage tes 
ivities,even the heads of the plot were for- 
ced to confess that the bride was a most 
accomplished lady,and that even her fim- 


dl it > 


tay le. 





ily were wonderfully well informed fo: 


pot allay he darted out of the room. ‘eraly understood, however, that no one} the descendants of mechanics. 

Mary Stapleton lived in a country vil-| was to like the son’s wife if any decent} But pr®judice is always stubborn. Tl 
lage but mingled tittle in its gossiping so- reason to the contrary could be found | little clique which determined to pu 
ciety, for there were few there with in her looks, education or deportment. owen the son’s wife still insisted she was 
whom she could sympathize. Whenwe, A round of parties ensued, for the [r-) extravagant and that, however talented 
say that she was good looking, if not| vines were determined to outdo the Sta-)she might be, she needed that practic. 
beautiful; of singularly amiable disposi-' pletons, and they resolved, therefore, to sense which is most valuable to the orl 
tion and gentle manners ; well informed, | give a nightly succession of what they nary duties of life. 
graceful, accomplished, and of talents | called ‘crushers,’ before the other side) Her demeanor in. her new capacity 0 
above inediocrity, we have told why she! would have a chance to put in their | housewife was keenly scrutinized, ani 


was loved by young Irvine, or as his fam- 
ily familairly called him—‘ Our ‘Tom,’— 
the most desirable match in the village. 
His father, who was now dead, had been 
a judge, and possessing much property, 
had been looked up to by the neighbor- 
hood as the great man of the country. 
Most of the females of the family gave 
theinselves airs in consequence, for, by a 
singular fatality, all the daughters of 
Judge Irvine partook rather of the moth- 
er’s vain and shallow character than of 
the truly estimable disposition of the 
father—his strong common sense and lib- 
eral views having descended. to his sons, 
as if these traits were his heirs male. The 
Stapletons were a family of mechanies 
time out of mind, and therefore beneath 
the notice of the Irvines, so that when 
young Irvine began visting the daughter, 


claims. The wedding had been on 


the transactions at the son’s house became 


Thursday, and on Monday the Irvines| daily the subject of gossip at the elder 
began. Whenever the Stapletons could Mrs. Ivines’s. But even envy ani pre}: 
be decently omitted, they were not invi-|udice combined could find nothing ' 
ted, but at Mrs. Irvine's it was impossi- blame, and before many weeks the co 


ble not to have the bride’s parents and 
sisters. Soat Mrs. Irvine’s a regular at- 
tack was to be made on the Stapleton’s 
in order to expose their ignorance and ill- 
breeding. 

‘A song from the bride!’ said one in 
the secret, as soon as the pizno was open- 
ed. 

Now it was generally understood 
among the Irvines that the bride could 
not play, and the best performer of their 
party was, on the bride declining, to as- 
tound the Stapletons. But the bride 
ignorantly threw consternation among 
her enemies by quietly sitting down at 


a hubbub ensued, the like of which had the instrument and performing in a style 


not been known since Irvinville was 





beilt. The young man had an obstinate 


which set all. competition at defiance. 


spirators began to grow heartily ashame: 
of themselves. ‘Well,’ at Jength sai 
Aunt Sarah to the elder Mrs. Irvine 
‘{ do say that I never saw a neater hous 
‘than Mary’s is, and from what Tou 
says they make a little go a great wi) 
Vin beginning to think there’s somet!it: 
in them Stapleton’s afterall? 

Mrs. Irvine was silent for some time": 
at length looked up from her werk. 

‘ [don’t find-any fault with her. 
I can’t sayJever did. I had my sesp!co™ 
that Tom had been taken in, but '" 
found that he knew better than we what 
kind of a wife Mary would make. }°* 
know I told you all from the first that 
‘she was to be treated with due politee 


‘ How beautiful ! was the involuntary’ as my daughter-in-law.’ 


, 
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~ Notwistanding this full admission, it 
nad been long before the mother-in-law 
could be bronght to acknowledge her new 
daughter's merits ; but her prejudices 
had at length given away. After this 
acknowledgment it was wonderful how 
quickly the rest of the family saw the 
worth of the young wife; and indeed, in 
the short space of a year from this time 
she became the oracle, in all matters of 
raste especially, to the young Irvines. 

The son never alluded to the subject 
bat once in their presence, when he said, | 
‘And so, Aunt Sarah, you thought [ was 
throwing myself away when I married: 
do you think so now ? 

Aunt Sarah and the rest of the council | 
looked down and were silent. 
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Septenroer Chouglts. 

Tue gay, beautiful, and ever welcome months | 

of summer are gone, and months of autumn 
have begun to take their place. Our summer! 
movements are fast closing,—our summer jour- 
neyings are passing away,—the traveling inva- 
lid and belle of fashion now wend their way 
homeward. Our merry meetings upon land and 
water, our annual visits, our assemblies under 
the canopy of heaven, our sailing excursions, our 
night wanderings,—all will soon be over, Tobe 
sure, Niagara still will thunder,and still be the 
rushing of mighty waters from her magnificent 
falls; but her music will be music for herself 
alone. The multitude who have gazed in won- 
der upon this mighty work of an Omnipotent 
Architect, will soon te far distant. Saratoga, 
too,—that little world of folly and of fashion, 
where thousands congregate to kill time, or else, 
perchance, to woo and wed,—wil! soon be deso-~ 
late. 
Two months hence and the cap and the cloak | 
will take the plece of our summer apparel. Our | 
summer breezes will be changed into autumn 
winds. The gay and pleasing attire of our 
green fields and pieasant gardens will present 
the forbidding coldness of their own peculiar | 
desolation. Our trees will cast off their foli- 
age and their fruits, and instead of the iioaeas | 
and the rose, the desert will appeer. “ Thus | 
passes the glory of the world.” But a truce to) 
autumn reflections. 
September, then, has come among us. It is | 
the time for trade, the signal for business, the | 
preiude to Jong nights and short days, the time | 
for balls and parties, the time for work, and the} 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


only time. To our good mothers, grandmothers, 
and daughters we say then, improve it; and to 
our perpetual motion business men, who neither 
sleep long nor slumber long, our advive is not 
needed. ‘To the drones and sluggards that sur- 
round us, we say, prepare for freezing time and 
starving time, for a bed of ice and snow, and for 


er after a time, write a farewell address to their 
readers, then quietly abdicate, go to hoeing cab- 
bages and writing “letters from under a bridge’ 
—move into the woods and gocrazy like ol: 
Lear; or dry up and blow away some day when 
the mail fails, without giving any previous no- 
tice toany bodv. We sagely suspect the latter,and 





a beggar’s meal. To the drunkard, we say, 
keep sober; and to the sober, we say keep the 
bow! from the drunkard. Our advice is for ail, 
and good to all, and ne, whomsoever he may be, 
is a criminal who will not take it. 








Tue Wire.—To a fond and confiding girl, 
few hours in life are so full of buoyancy ard 
hope, of kindness and affection, as those of 
courtship ; and few, it may be truly said, are so 


‘important to her future welfare and happiness. 


In her lover she too often sees all that 


thy and respectable in man ; the ardor of her| 
| affection softens the most effensive traits of char- 


acter, and obliterates all minor failings. What- 


ever siic may have collected from poetry, is/ 


brought in aid of her 
pictures, in the most glowing colors, the char- 


imagination, which 


jacter of a husband; and her affection persuades 
|herthatin her lover she has found a perfect instance, “whose effects were exciusively in- 
' 


representative of this ideal picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of 
her choice, and delightful anticipations of suc- 
ceeding years of affection and happiness, she is 
led to the altar, and how often, alas! does one 
short year bring home to her aching bosom the 
sad reality of the falsity and emptiness of all 
her hopes of mutual love, tender assiduity, and 
lasting affection. Yesterday the lover was ail) 
attention, and love marked every action; to day, 
the husband is cold, distant and neglectful, pre- 
ferring the company of the worthlesa and dissi- 
pated to thatof her,who,a few days since, he 
flattered himself was dearer to him than ali the 
world beside. 

We can hardly picture to oureelf a situation 
more truly heart-rending and deplorable, than 


| that of a female who has found every want an- 


ticipated, and every reasonable wish gratified 
under the parental roof, and has left it with the 
warm confidence of youth, to repose on the bo- 
som of affection, but finds her confidence be- 
trayed, her affection slighted, and herself, with 
a helpless offspring, left to struggle with un- 
kindness, poverty and want. Such, alas! is too 
often the case in this world of uncertainty where 


we find, mixed with the kindest blessings of | 


our Heavenly Father ,evils which almost stagger 


| our strongest faith. 


Wuat Becomes or aus THE Epirors?—A 
New Orleans paper has a capital article under 


this head. It says—‘Now what in the world has | 


is WOr-| 


that they are borne off on the wings of some 
brilliant idea, sojourn for a while in the land of 
defunct non-paying subscribers, whom they at- 





}tack and write down, and then go off where the 
| truth is stereotyped, and the result of their lobors 
in the cause of virtue and good morals is collect- 
jed in files, bound and laid away on the sheives 


lof eternity ! 





| Amcsine BLunpers. Persons who are not fa 


j 
| 


}miliar with the practica! operations of a printing 


lestablishment are frequentiy surprised and per 


| haps indignant at little mistakes that occur in the 
“making up,” ss it is called, of the “form.” 
Sometimes the proof reader fails to mark an er- 
ror, it may be only ofa letter, and the strangest 
jand funniest result 1s beheld next day-— puzzling, 
|perhaps, twenty thousand readers. We have 
| seen some amusing specimens of these blunders 


lin our day—an announcement of medicine, for 


| 


'fernal”—or of the “overturning of the lawyer's 
pig”—orof a lover who presented his mistress 
with a large beach of beautifully tinted noses.”’ 
But the best joke of the kind, perhaps, is that of 

the dancing master’s card of respect, where as 

|in the former cases only one letter was changed» 

/making him offer “his most respectful shanks to 
all who had honored him with their patronage.” 





Areert Pike.—This gentleman is a native of 
Newburyport. 
exquisitely beautiful poems, as well as prose ar~ 
ticles, that have ever graced the literature of Am- 
| erica. Willis, in his correspondence to the Na- 
| tional Intelligencer, thus alludes to him: 


| é 
He has written some of the most 


“Albert Pike, the author of the “Hymns to the 
z0ds,” so much lauded in Blackwood about two 
| years ago, is now stay'ng at the Astor. Mr. 
| Pike resides at Little Kock in Arkansas, and ja 
one of the first lawyers and most respected and 
| influential men of the west. It will not offend 
| bien to say that twelve years ago he parted frora 
ime in Boston, (after contributing these same no- 
ble hymns gratuitously to a periodical I then 
edited,) bound tothe west to seek his fortune, 
with sixteen dollars only in his pocket, and not 
a friend west of the Hudson. I shook hands 
with him then with some feeling, for I loved 
the man; but | knew his genius, and predicted 
‘to him the success that awaited him. I trust 
'he will give us a chance to niche him among the 
classics, by collecting his poems in a volume. 
He is still quite a young man.” 








Tue Prectous Peart.—Reiligion ina female 
secures all her interests. It graces her charac- 
ter, promotes her peace, encears her friendship, 





time for play; the time for merchants and clerks become of the old editors—the newspaper men! secures esteem, and adds a dignity and worth 


to rise early and retire late; the time for our. 


of yestarday—the ancient regime? No Old 


mechanics to work in the evening and sleep in, Mortality living has seen anything relative to 
morning ; the time for wooing and wedding ;| their whereabouts on the tombstones—the parish 
the time to prepare for winter—to buy your fuel | records are silent upon this subject, and the ves- 


and make ready for stormy days. lt is the time 
tomake money and pay your debts, the time 
to study, and the time to make good bargains; 
the time to be honest, and the time to speak the 
truth ; the time to make friends, and the time to 
do good. Ina word,.it is the time, our time, the 





try books say nothing about it. Ask any of the 

idest inhabitants what became of the editor of 
such and such paper, and they shake their heads 
and iell you that they don’t know—he moved 
away, and that was the last they heard of him, 
lt must be that editors become wearied of pow~ 


t 


indescribable to all her deeds. How pieasant, 
when the absent busband can think of home, 
and reflect that angels watch the place ?—When 
about to leave her a widow, how consoling, if 
her character is such, that she can lean on the 
widow’s God, and put her children under the 
guardianship of Him, who is the father of the 
faiherless! Then he quits the world calm and 
happy, supported by the hope that he shall meet 
them all in heaven. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
Mn. Epirron:— The following lines were 
suggested by receiving a late number of your 
interesting publication —the Green blountain 
Gem. They ore at your disposal : 


WELCOME TO THE GEM. Peters, and before the high altar itself; 


What a strange sight was that! ‘‘a/on the silver waves of the Forth. wi, 
wild Yankee,” ‘‘the prophet of Ameri-/lay between him and his beloved .. 
ca,” as he stvled himself, going “through whom his thoughts rested. Moray Mary 
the streets of the Eternal City” ; stand-|in his hand a flaxen ringlet, which ek 
ing amid the forest of marble that rose | the near approach of the page, he hu 
over him; under the very dome of St. | again in his bosom. = 


it 


‘Good youth,” said the earl, j, 


We hail thee welcome, gentle stranger, and there ** without any hat on his head ;}sweet and gentle tone, * you; mission 


Gem of our rude nountains green; 
On thy front, fearless of danger, 
Intelligence and truth are seen. 


Welcome thou ’mid beautious flowers, 
Verdant fields and sylvan groves, 

Lovely as fair Eden’s bowers, 
Emblems of the world above. 


with his hair streaming about his pale,|seems one of haste and urgency 
wild face,” uttering *‘ the denunciations) pray that you bring no evil tidj). 

. . . oh?) C . = & > 8° 
of the Bible against the Harlot Church;”|Come you from Holyrood? [Is a}} wel 
thundering his anathemas in the very|there?” ** Noble Moray,” replied the 
ears of the Pope himself. It may wellpage, ‘* stay not to question. Fly, | i 
be questioned whether the world ever | plore you—delay is ruin—hesitation de. 
saw, or will ever again witness a circum-/truction! On, leave this place—see} 


~ 


Thou com’st to meet us, glad we greet thee, | stance so anomalous, so wonderful, and I /safety in the woods, before the destroy. 


In thy beautious coetume clad, 
With thy unfading wreath of glory 
Like a halo round thy head, 





Welcome when the heart is gladdened 
With the smile of friendship sweet ; 

Welcome when the heart is saddened, 
Then the Gem with joy we greet. 


When vile slander secks to wrong us; 





may add, so ridiculous. The wild en-jerscome!” ‘ What frenzy is this poy > 
thusiasm and frantic zeal of Peter theHer-|Fly from my castle! Wherefore : 
mit was nothing in comparison with it.— | What danger threatens?” The worg 
Thousands flocked around the banner of| of dangers—a revengeful foe, armed wi) 
the ‘* Cross,” at his command. All Eu-|the power. Last night Bothwel| broke 
rope was moved. But this Yankee goes/into the palace, and attempted to sejx 
‘alone in his glory.’ No panoplied ret-|the king. It is said that you also wey¢ 
inue attendes him; no mailed warriors|among them, and your enemies are eye; 


Pg aard payne oat are ht we few, | or chivalric knights obey his behests. He|now on their way to drag you before 
Wish conscious truth and dope delore Us, | runs single handed and alone the fearful the king to answer this charge.” + |: 


Briisant Gem, we hail ree true! 
Harriet. 





an unknown grave on a foreign shore!” 











Mr. Epvitor :—A European correspon-| of a full and implicit belief of the Miller 


hazard of seeing ‘‘ his wild dreams and|them come,” replied Moray, proudly,— 
wilder hopes’’ ‘sink into the silence of|** { will accompany them and vindicate 
my honor.” ‘ Hope it not—fly before 
Ep WRa)).9° ap —,_-sC But further. Vie remark is naturally | it is too late—before Huntly carries fir, 
CS IMORALUSU, isuggested that we have here additional | and sword through your halls. Merci. 
mv 7 ~———~" | proof of the awfully injurious tendency | ful Heavens! they are here, and you are 

lost!” **Is it even so?’ said the eur): 


dent of the New England Puritan gives| doctrine. Here isa man once, perhaps, | nay,then, since Huntly is sent on this mis. 


the tollowing remarkable fact : 
‘I saw a Millerite here (Genoa. Italy] the oth- llived: active, intelligent and industri- 
erday trom Worcester, Mass. He had come by | ous ; respected and beloved ; surround.’ 





lan ornament to the suciety in which he sion, my destruction is resolved on. 


Soon were heard the dashing of oars, 


and the loud shout of the Gordans as 


steam to Liverpool, and then directly here, switt|ed by friends and relatives: a husband|they advancedto the assault. At this 
as wind and sail as carry a < rom “ome and father, made a curse to himself and moment, Dunbar, the youthful friend o; 
he took a steamer tome, w (pected |, - : . . : » : ag — 
6, SOON. 8. Shenenge Se eee, Wnvte me Sar ern! bin Grionds taal ender the impression it) Moray, hurried to him. ‘ Moray, it is 


io be persecuted by the Pope; and then he was | 
off for Jerusalem, where, after forty days fast, | has 


made upon his mind, hurried away | useless to contend. Fly IL implore you. 





Clirist was to appear and set up his kingdom.— | from home and kindred, to die unsolaced 
fie was solemn as eternity, and fully believed | hy the tender care of an aflectionate wile 


what he said. Nothing «could stop him, as he | ; j 
: ’ ‘and lay his bones on a foreign shore to 
said he could not detain the Lorn Jesus Curisr | ‘ . Aer we 

end Ife could not appear till after his forty days | bleach and whiten ip the summer sun. 


fast. He had scarcely money enough to carry|Is not the wickedness of a scheme to 


iii tuere, and I fear before this the dogs have | which results like this can be justly traced 


ynawed his Sones without some city,” 


With what a sublime spectacle are we | 
here presented! A man literally forsak-! 
ing houses and land, father and mother, | 


brothers and sisters, braving winds and 


self-evident ? 0. 
Burlington, September 1842. 











~ MISCELLANY, 


waves, exposing himself to hunger and | ———~— pena scan 


thivst, to the murderer’s dagger and the! 


ro! ber’s merey in a foreign land, without 
cuy knowledge of the language of those 
among Whom he might be cast, and risk- 
ing hisall upon a single belief! What 
unbounded faith, though erring! Faith 
that waters could not quench nor floods 
drown; that was only the stronger as dan- 
vers thickened around and about it ; that 
was Only the brighter as its enthusiastic 
possessor drew upon himself the persecu- 
tious he expected, and which were to 
prepare him for his fast and ascension. — 
And what uncongerable zeal! ‘*Zeal with- 
out knowledge ” it is trae ; blind and in- 
fatrated ; but it could be kept by no ob- 
stacles, however great, by no privations, 
however severe, from pursuing unremit- 
tingly, its greatend. An ardor and en- 
thusiasm which errorists alone exhibit ! 

















LADY MAGDALENE. 
A FEARFUL TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The shades of evening were beginning 
to fall when a little skiff, with every 
sail set, was seen flving across the frith. 
The moment the shallop touched the op- 
posite shore, ayouth, in the dress of a 
page, sprung on land, and ran with the 
speed of lightning to the castle of Dinni- 
birsle. His shout and cries soon awa- 
kened the domestics, who, fearing no 
danger from an unattended youth, admit- 
ted him within the walls, and moved by 
the earnestnes of his entreaties, consen— 
ted to carry to the earl his petition for an 
interview. The request was instantly 
granted, and the youth was marshalled 
to the presence of the earl, who was sit- 
ting near a window which looked ont up- 


The eastern post is still unguarded.— 

Escape, | conjure you! Farewell ?” And, 
wringing his hand, Dunbar resolved te 
save his friend by the sacrifice of him- 
self, rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
and shouting the war cry of the earl, cal- 
led out, ‘On, on, brave friends! Fol- 
low your lord—I will conquer or per- 
ish!” His noble stratagem had the inten- 
ded effect—that of drawing all the assail- 
ants to thatside of the castle, in the belie! 
that it was the earl who led on the smal! 
band which now issued from the gates. 
With a yell of mingled hatred and re 

venge, the bloodthirsty Gordons rushed 
on their prey. Then came thie fierce en- 
counter—the desperate struggle. The 
clash of weapons was mixed with the 
loud cries of ** A Stewart, A Stewart !” 
and **A Gordon, a Gordon!” Cut off 
from his followers, hemmed around with: 
his enemies, Dunbar felt that his last 
hour was at hand; but he determined to 
sell his life dear, he dealt such blows as 
despair only can give, and performed 
prodigies of valor, till Huntly, pressing 
through the throng, and assailing him 
behind, thrast him through with his 
sword. ‘ Dastard, you have basely 
slain him on whose face thou daredst rot 
look. May Moray’s bitterest curse pur- 





sue thee!” Ashe uttered these words, 
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oo 
eapons were sheathed in his body 


heroic youth expired withouta 


many W 
and the 


a oan. 
a as soon as Dunbar left them, Moray 


widressed the page. ‘* Good youth, save 
-oarsell. ‘Take this purse as a small to- 
VOR : ads “ 

of my gratitude. The rocks on the 


Ke : - 
ill afford you concealment till 


east side Ww 


inv foes depart. 
rly, then, good youth, and let not my 


moments be embittered by witness- 
ing your destruction.” Moray turned 
to leave the apartinent. The page fell 
athis feet and clasped his knees. ‘Moray 
disdain not to seek safety in flight. 
jear me, | implore you, were it only to 
vindicate yourself from the aspersions of 
yourenemies. Let us fly. O! horror! 
‘what dol see! They have fired the cas- 
le!” “It is even so!” replied the earl. 
“Boy, detain me not! I shail die asa sol- 
dier should—sword ia hand amidst my 
foes! But escape is yet within your 
power. If life be dear to you, lose not 
aninstant!”? The roar of the flames, the 
crashing of the beams, and shrieks of 
the Gordons, become every moment 
more terrific. Oh, noble hearted Moray, 
hear me yet again. Let us fly. We may 
yet be saved. Hear me as you value 
vour soul’s peace!” ‘* By heavens, boy! 
sooner than sully mine honor by flight, 
[ will bury myself under the smoulder- 
ing ruins!” ‘Then, ” said the page, ri- 
sing, *‘we shall perish together! Oh! 
Heavenly powers! that is Huntly’s voice 
—he comes this way !”’ and the page, in 
an agony of fear, covered his face with 
hissmall and delicately shaped hands.— 
The truth flashed on Moray. He drew 
aside the hand, and glanced at the high 
commanding, the raven locks, and the 
bloodless cheeck. ‘* Generous woinun!” 
he exclaimed, rising her in his arms, ‘I 
will save you or perish !”’ 

Feeling that not a moment was to be 
lost, Moray hurried Lady Magdalene 
along the passage that led to the eastern 
postern. Perilous was the attempt—for 
on every side of the way which they 
aust tread, the flames were bursting 
forth,and, from time to time, burning raf- 
ters, and half consumed beams, fell ulinost 
ontheir path. But the cries of their 
pursuers, Who had discovered they were 
cheated of their prey, were borne to 
them on the blast, and with the courage 
of despair, the earl and his companion 
braved the devouring flames, and gaining 
the postern, fled to the rocks. 
Moray seated hispreserver, who averted 
her eyes from the blazing castle, but Mo- 
ray gazed on the scene with a look of 
‘tern determination. At times the build- 
ng Was enveloped in a dark cloud of 
smoke—then again the red flames burst 
forth, and by their light; Moray could 
discern the slaughter of his people by 
his merciless foes, whose savage shouts 
and exultation and triumph gave ad- 
ded horror to the scene. “By Heav- 
en." said the earl, starting up, “I were 
a base craven to sit here in safety, and 


Jast 


They seek me only.—' 


+ 


see my faithful people murdered!” ‘‘In 
safety, saidst thou ?” cried Huntly, 
‘whose sword gleamed on high. Lady 


| Magdalene threw herself before Moray, 
-and the weapon of her brother passed 
through her heart. Unconscious who 
|was his victim; Huntly spurned the 
body aside and rushed on Moray. The 
struggle was fierce but brief. On the 
‘slippery rock Huntly stumbled and fell. 


the death blow descending, when; with 
| . ‘ 

a savage vell, a band of Gordons sprung 
on him, pierced him with innumerable 


VU | wounds, and thus died the noble Earl of 


Moray. 








Burrato Hunt.—The New York Cour- 
|ter and Enquirer says a Buffalo Hunt came 
off a few days since at Hoboken, opposite 
that city. 
‘from the wilds of the far west, and the ea- 


‘tertainment was not only rich but rare, | 
'The throng was immense—brobably not | 


‘less than thirty thousand persons were pre- 


‘'sent, among whom were a large number of 


| women and children, mostly foreigners. Up- 
‘on the buffalo being let into the arena,to the 
/number of a dozen or so, they led off in fue 
istyle, pursued by the hunter, attired in In- 
dian costume. After he had pursued them 
‘nearly around the course he threw the lasso, 
and was successfull in fasetning it on one 
of the largest of the berd. Enther from 
rheir course being changed by this event, 
or from their being impeded in their flight 
by the crowd, who had jumped into the 
arena, they rushed against the fence which 
separated them from the immense crowd 
of spectators, and which immedately giving 
‘away, let the whole herd in among them. 
| Between the great mass of the spectators 
|and the place where the fence was broken, 
| there was a miry swemp which the buffaloes 
' plunged thorugh—the horse and rider being 
compelled to follow the one to which the 
lasso was attached, and as he bounded 
| throug the mire, the horse for the greater 
part of the distance engulphed to his saddle 


girth, the scene, if it was not like a real | 


hunt in the western wilds, was unquestiona- 
I bly very exciting. At length they reached 
‘terra firma, and then commenced the 
/running of one part of the multitude to get 
| Out of the way of the beasts, and the coun- 
ter rush of those in the back ground to get 
a view of what was going on and the impact 
/and mingling of the two waves presented a 
‘scene of confusion of animel and human 
‘amalgamation which we have not the words 
to describe. Men, women and children 


|were borne down and trampled on, and 


Here! although there was from this cause little “ 


serious personal damage, and good humor 
|was upon the countenances of nearly all 


scene partook somewhat of the terrific, 
to the mind the confused retreat of an 
victors, combined with all the ludicrous 
ization of the exploits of the Knight of 
La Mancha. The herd, after rioting in 


that liberty to which they had so unex- 
bectedly been restored, was at length cap- 





The buffalo had been driven! 


who were able to keep their feet, the| 


and was of a high order of intrest, calling | ; 
8 , >| you a married woman?” 


army under the imminent pursuit of the| 


* Poon sur Resprecrasre.’’—Noticing 
the sudden death of a citizen of Franklin 
| county, an editor says that he was ‘“ poor 
‘but respectable.” Very singular, indeed, 
for a man to be poor and respectable ! How 
would it answer for a journal to say, in no- 
ticing the death of a rich man, “rich du 
resyectable ?”” Alas for the cant of this 
aristocratic world—* poor bud respectable.”’ 
““ Rich and respectable.’? Of course, rich 


and respectable ! 


| Moray stood over him, and allready was, 


Goop News For Tur Farmer, — The 
New York Sun states that the Great Wee- 
tern has brought out orders to purchase flour 

| for the Englisi market. About a thousand 

of Genessee have been taken on 
English account at five dollars: and freight 
has been engaged for four thousand barrels 
ito Liverpool. The English orders general- 
ly limit the price to five dollars and less. 


| barrels 


Lamartine,* the highest ol 
French poets exclaims, Ah, if | 
only hada language! But there is no lan 
guage forus Frenchmen. No. We have 
no tongue for philosophy, love, religion, po- 
, etry. Mathematics is the language ot 
nation. Our words are dry, precise, cts- 
colored like arithmetical figures. Let us lie 
down and sleep. 


Mons. de 
| modern 


this 
} 


Witrry.—“Who is that lovely girl ?” ex- 
claimed the waggish Lord Norbury,riding in 
company with his long eared friend,Counsel- 
lor Granarty. ‘*Miss Glass,’ replied the bar- 
rister. “Glass!” reiterated the facetius 
judge ; ‘* by the love which man bears to 
wowan, I should often become witorical 
could I place such a glass to my lips.” 





Mankind may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes. Superlatively honest mea— 
confounded scoundrels, and ~— no mea at 
all.—.V. Y. Whig. 

To which the Philadelphia Times adds 
the following capital hit, and witty: 

First person—We are. 

Second person—Ye or you are, 

Third person—They (the women) are. 


| A modest lady passenger on board one o 
the packet ships into New York, sprang out 
of her birth, and jumped overboard, on 
hearing the captain, during a storm, order 


ithe crew to haul down the sheets ! 


Sc A company of one hundred Prus.- 
sian emigrants passedthrough New Yort 
,to Wisconsin, last week--an advance party 
‘ofalarge society of Lutherans, compr 
‘sing many thousands. 


speclane tinted 


Sp It has been said that many young 
dies for the first year after marriage, c: 


(never look at one of their own sex withov! 


peculiar sort of expression on their counte 
nance ol curiosity, arising out of a con 


yer we 
| SClous superiority, as much asto say, “tare 





New Orieans.—Nothing but dueis anu 


, ‘rumors of duels, mysterious disappearances 
emotions that could be excited by a real-| hatin PP 


robberies, slanders, attempted suicides, &c 
now-a-days in New Orleans, says the 
Crescent City. 





Anger can make the most elegant ox! 


tured,but not without considerable dfficulty.' gur. 
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For the Green Mountaia Gem. 
Che Bachelor's Cea-pot Club. 
** Therefore, brave conquerors! for so you are, 
That war against your own affections, 


And the huge army of the world’s desires.”’ 
Love’s Lavons Lost. Act 1, Scene 1. 


}io! where ye bachelors now- 
Indeed ’s your Tea-pot Club? 
Your members with plighted vow, 

Are they sane ? are they wud :* 


“ Brave conquerors!” noble ones! 
You surely garlands wear, 

For deeds done, victories won, 
And triumphs o’er the fair. 


Noble! so indeed you are, 
So was king Ferdinand, 
And Byron too of Navarre, 

Longaville and Dumain, 


Who once, like you, did agree, 
And swore in merry glee, 

That no womun they would see, 
For years, the number three. 


Lo! they swore that none should come, 
*“ Within a mile of court, 

“ Under pain of losing tongae,”— 
Thus they with love did sport. 


Penalties severe there be, 
To him eternal shame, 

Who should break in least degree, 
The Jaw which they proclaim. 


When Dumain saw Katharine, 
Ho! then his heart did shake ; 

Byron, too, fer Rosaline, 
indeed, the law did break. 


The king, also, when be saw 
The princess fair of France, 

Hie too curs’d his foolish law, 
Aud wish’d with her to dance. 


Thus T ween it is with you, 
You sigh for Rosaline ; 

While your T'’ea-pot pledge you rue, 
You sigh for Katharine. 


Go, if you true members be, 
At cravants casta club; 
T'h’ deuce, I fear the fair of C——, 
Play with your ‘Tea-pot Club! 
Corina. 
Corinth, September 7, 1848. 


* Scotch word for mad, distracted. 


ing when the mate shouted to him with all 
his force, “‘Look aloft ! you sneaking lubber! 
By thus turning his eyes from the danger, 
the dizziness was prevented, and he found 
his foooting. And this incident, the Doc- 
tor said, ofien recurred to his mind ia after 
life,when his troubles grew heavy upon him, 
aud hardly could find ground whereupon to 
tread. Atsuchatime he heardthe mate 
shout in his ears, and turned his eyes ‘aloft’ 
to the prize upon which he had fastened 
his hopes. We cannot part with this beau- 
tiful illustraton, without asking each of our 
readers to apply it to a still nobler purpose; 
to steady them in all the tempests of adver~ 
sity, by looking towards that life in which 
there is rest and peace evermore—and 
when our flesh and heart shall fail us, and 
we can find no support under our feet, to 
seek it by ‘looking aloft” to Him, “who is 
ithe strength of our hearts, and our portion 
for ever. 





An Incipent.—The New York Suu no- 
tices a Visit some time since paid by the 
heads of department to Mount Auburn, and 
says—‘‘ They were admitted by Mr. Buck. 
ingham, and conducted through a winding 
path to every beautiful, romantic or celebra- 
ted spot which the cemetery contains. It 





was natural that Mr. Buckingham should, | 
among other places, wishto show his own’ 


Advancing at the head of the party with 
Mr. Secretary Spencer, he came to the en- 
closure. In the centre was a tasteful mon-~ 
ument of marble, erected to the memory of | 
his talented and beloved son Edwin. Mr.! 


ghastly and senseless, to the earth, and was 
borne from the ground by Mr. Wickliffe. — 
The cause—the coicidence—the contrast, 
was too apparent to every one.” 
Wonperrut Orcanic Remains.—In War. | 
saw, Osage county, Missouri, as the! 
Philadelphia Inquirer learns from the “Yeo-| 
man,’ an immense bed of fossil remains 
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Looxive Atorr.—Some years ago Dr. 
Godman of Philadelphia, (now deceased,) 
related that in a voyage to sea in early life, 
he bad seen a lad who had just beguato be 
a sailor, going out to some projecting part 
ofthe rigging. His arma were supported 


by a spar, and he was looking below him 
for a rope which raa across, on which his 
feet should be. ‘The rope flew from side to 
side, and it was-evidant that the poor fellow 
was becoming dizzy, and in danger of fall- 


cy. And near the grave of the mammoths 
is an Indian mound two hundred feet high, | 
supposed to containthe bodies of a tribe of 
giant men. . 


Reuicious Liperties.—-If there is any 
right sacred beyond all others because it 


tates of our own conscience. Whatever at- 
tempts are made to narrow it down in any 


sect, beyond the exercise of private judg- 
meut or free inquiry by the standard of his 
own faith, be he priest or layman, ruler or 

















tues. The doctrine on which such 
are founded, goes to the destruction of 
free institutions of government There 


not a truth to be gathered from hist 
more momentous than this, that ejy;| libe , 
cannot long be separated from religons 


erty without danger, and, ultimate 
out the destruction of both. 
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atlem»), 


is 


lv, With. 


Tue Naxev Trury —Dr. Beeclie, ‘. 


his late discourse in ‘T'remout Theatre 


Elisler : 
“But besides this testimony, there 


more and worse, of which it would be a 
Who can describe jy ¢ 


shame to speak. 
the dress and motions of a late dancer 


this stage, and through the land ; her pants 
in such a close imitation of nature as hoff, 
discrimination belween costume and flesh — 
with her short over dress, rising as she whi»). 
ed round amid shouts of applause which iels 
have made the Devil blush, and female virix, 


us 


alludes to the celebratea danseuse Fant 
, anpy 


is 


( 


had it been there, burn with indignation, g;,) 


hang her head with shame ! 


The theatre, the school of virtue! Pay. 
demonium the abode of Holiness! The tip. 
atrethe mirror of nature! Yes, of nake) 


shameless revelry ?” 





An old clergyman, and rather an o. 
centric one withal, whose field of jalyo- 
family burial place, a site of great beauty.) was a town in the interior of Mew Fos. 
land, one Saturday, at the close of the se, 
/Vicies, gave notice to his congregatioi 
that in the coutse of the week he expecte, 
to go ona mission to the heathen. Tic 





Newspapers.—-Encourage iiberty of speec 
therefore! Encourage it in your halls of legis- 
lation! Encourage it in your temples of jusiic 
—in your lecture rooms--in all the business ¢! 
life—but above all, in your newspapers! Your 
newspapers are the miglitiest preachers of ear!l 


has been discovered. A gentleman named | They are more numerous, more active, and more 
° “ Te . : : : 
Brvant is now exhuming them. They aps | listened to ; and with them--liberty of speecii i 


‘ 


s 


of various sizes. » One tusk has been found ' can get along, and do get along, as you may s¢¢ 
about 13 feet long. The animals appear and prosper all the better, and grow all the ric! 
to have been buried there by human agen- ¢, spmetimes, for not being permitted to thu 


Joun Near 


! 


eal 


pear to be the bones of several mammoths,! every thing; not every thing for them, for the; 


for themselves, or to speak above their breat 
but every thing for you—every thing for your 
children, every thing for your country, every 
thing for mankind!” 


Spencer remembered him and the circum- | members of his church were struck wit) 
stances of his early and lamented death—, alarm and sorréw at the sudden and unes 
how in his youth, full of genius, giving the) pected anouncement of the loss of thei: 
brightest promise of future renown, he bad) beloved pastor and one of the deacons, in 
gone on a voyage to the West Indies, died | great agitation exclaimed—* why, de 
and was buried at sea, and when he read! sir, you have never told us one word 
the inscription, “The sea his body holds;! this before ! 
his spirit, heaven,” he fell, quick as if the | brother C 
lightning had gone through his heart, oreatest sangfroid, ‘I don’t expect to : 
oul of town !” 


What shall we do?” “Oh, 
,»’ said the parson with the 


a 


f 


A maiden lady, between 60 and 70, was ¢r- 





imparts everlasting consequences, it 1s the | mined in a court of justice, and on being esse. 


right to worship God according to the dic~ ay old she was, repied thet she was over TWL® 
Y. 


(> “ I see through it now,” as the old wom: 


degree, or to limit it by the creed of aby |said when the bottom of her tub fel! out. 
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